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HOW HOME CONDITIONS REACT UPON 
THE FAMILY 



MRS. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
New York City, N. Y. 



Discussion of social processes, to be fruitful, must rest on 
some hypothesis as to the nature and purpose of society. It is 
here assumed that society is a life- form in course of evolution, 
that its processes are to be measured like those of other life- 
forms, as they affect the three main issues of existence — being, 
reproduction, improvement. 

In so far as social processes are genetic they interest us as 
students and critics; in so far as they are telic they form the most 
practical and important subjects of study. The family has its 
origin in the genetic process of reproduction; but is modified 
continually by telic forces. In its present form it is an institution 
of confused values, based on vital necessity, but heavily encum- 
bered with rudiments of earlier stages of development, some 
beneficent, some useless, some utterly mischievous; and showing 
also the thriving growth of new and admirable features. 

We must consider it first on its biological basis, as a sex- 
related group for the purpose of rearing young; and the effect 
of conditions upon it should be measured primarily by this 
purpose. 

Next we find in the existing family clear traces of that early 
long-dominant social unit, the woman-centered group of the 
matriarchate. Our universal and deep-seated reverence for the 
mother-governed home, with its peace, comfort, order, and good- 
will, has survived many thousand years of patriarchal govern- 
ment, and refuses to be changed even by innumerable instances 
of discomfort, discord, waste, and unhappiness. 

Superimposed upon this first social group comes the estab- 
lishment of the patriarchate, the family with the male head, 
based upon the assumption by the male of sole efficiency as trans- 
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mitter of life. In this form the family enters upon an entirely- 
new phase, and includes purposes hitherto unknown. It becomes 
a vehicle of masculine power and pride — was indeed for long 
their sole vehicle: it produces its ethics, its codes of honor, its 
series of religions, its line of political development through tribe 
and clan, princedom and monarchy, its legal system in which all 
personal and property rights are vested in the man, and its 
physical expression in the household of servile women. It is 
from this period that we derive our popular impressions that 
the family is the unit of the state, that the man is the head of the 
house, and other supposedly self-evident propositions. The patri- 
archal family, even in its present reduced and modified form, is 
the vital core and continuing cause of our androcentric culture. 

Fourthly, we must view it as an industrial group of self- 
centered economic activities, the birthplace of arts and crafts 
as well as of persons. While the natural origin of these industries 
is in maternal energy, the voluntary efforts of the mother being 
the real source of human production, yet the family, as an eco- 
nomic group in the modern sense, is also an androcentric institu- 
tion. Besides the mother's work for her children, the patriarchal 
family required the service of the man by his women — a claim 
which has no parallel in nature. 

There is nothing in maternity, nothing in the natural relation 
of the sexes which should make the female the servant of the 
male. This form of economic relationship was developed when 
the man learned to take advantage of the industrial value of the 
woman and added to his profitable group as many women as 
possible. Moreover, when the masculine instinct of sex-combat 
swelled and broadened, blended with the hunter's predatory appe- 
tite, organized, and became war, then in course of time male 
captives were compelled to labor as the price of life, and set to 
work in the only social group then existent. It is to this custom, 
to this remote and painful period, that our institution owes its 
present name. Not father, mother, nor child, but servant, chris- 
tens the family. 

Further than this we find in our family group the develop- 
ment of a new relation, a new idea as yet but little understood, 
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that which is vaguely expressed by the word marriage. Monog- 
amy, the permanent union of one male and one female for repro- 
ductive purposes, is as natural a form of sex-relation as any 
other, common to many animals and birds, a resultant of con- 
tinued and combined activities of both parents for the same end. 
This natural base of a true marriage should be carefully studied. 
Continued union in activity for a common purpose necessarily 
develops ease and pleasure in the relationship. The same couple 
can carry on these activities more easily than a new combination ; 
hence monogamy. 

In our human family we find many forms: androgyny, 
polygyny, and then the slow and halting evolution of monogyny. 
Monogynous marriage should include sex-attraction, romantic 
love, and a high degree of comradeship. It is now our common 
race ideal, recognized as best for the advantage of the child and 
the individual happiness of the parent; also, through greater 
personal efficiency, for the good of society. This form of mar- 
riage is slowly evolving in the family, but is by no means 
invariably present. 

Lastly we must bear in mind that the family is our accepted 
basis of mere living; it, and its outward expression, the home, 
are so universally assumed to be the only natural form of exist- 
ence, that to continue on earth outside of "a family," without 
"a home," is considered unnatural and almost immoral. In this 
regard the family must be studied as ministering to the health, 
comfort, happiness, and efficiency of adult individuals, quite aside 
from parental purposes, or those of marriage; as for instance 
in the position of adult sons and daughters, of aged persons 
no longer actively valuable as parents; or of coadjacent aunts, 
uncles, and cousins; as also in relation to the purely individual 
interests of members of the family proper. 

When we now take up our study of home conditions, we have 
definite ground from which to judge and to measure them. How 
do they react upon the family in regard to those three major 
purposes of life — being, reproduction, improvement? Do they 
best maintain human life? Do they best minister to the repro- 
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duction of the species? And to the evolution of monogyny? 
Above all do they tend to race improvement ? 

Mere existence is no justification, else might we all remain 
Archaean rocks. Reproduction is not sufficient, else the fertile 
bacterium would be our ideal. All social institutions must be 
measured as they tend not only to maintain and reproduce, but 
to improve humanity. We will make brief mention of our essen- 
tial home conditions and examine their reaction on the family 
as touching (a) marriage, (b) parentage, (c) child-culture, 
(d) the individual and social progress. What are our essential 
home conditions ? 

Here we are confronted with so vast and tumultuous a sea of 
facts; noisy, painful, prominent facts; that proper perspective is 
difficult to obtain. Here we are confronted also with the most sen- 
sitive, powerful, universal, and ancient group of emotions known 
to man. This complex of feelings, tangled and knotted by ages 
of ironbound association; fired with the quenchless vitality of 
the biological necessities on which they rest; intensified by all our 
conscious centuries of social history; hallowed, sanctified, made 
imperative by recurrent religions; enforced with cruel penalties 
by law, and crueller ones by custom; first established by those 
riotous absurdities of dawning ethics, the sex-tabus of the primi- 
tive savage, and growing as a cult down all our ages of literature 
and art; the emotions, sentiments, traditions, race-habits, and 
fixed ideas which center in the home and family — form the 
most formidable obstacle to clear thought and wise conclusion. 
Forced by increasing instances of discontent, inefficiency, and 
protest within the group, we are beginning to make some study 
of domestic conditions ; but so far this study has been on the one 
hand superficial; and on the other either starkly reactionary or 
merely rebellious. 

The first home conditions forced upon our consideration are 
the material. Here we note most prominently the effects of 
economic pressure in our cities; the physical restriction of the 
home in the block, the tenement, the apartment house; the dev- 
astating effects of the sweatshop; the tendency toward what 
we call "co-operative" housekeeping. 
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As far as mere physical crowding is a home condition we 
may find that as far back as the cliff-dwellers, find it in every 
city of the world since there were cities, find it consistent with 
any form of marriage, with families matriarchal, patriarchal, 
polygynous, and monogynous. The Jew throughout Christian 
history has suffered from overcrowding as much as any people 
ever did ; but he has preserved the family in a most intense form, 
with more success than many of the races which oppressed him. 
Even the sweatshop, while working evil to the individual, does 
but draw tighter the family bond. 

Therefore we are illogical in our fear of the city-crowding 
as the enemy of the home, the destroyer of family life. 

Others, identifying family life with the industries so long 
accompanying it, disapprove of that visible and rapid economic 
evolution in which the "domestic industries" as such dissolve 
and disappear. Yet if these observers would but study the 
history of economics they would find the period of undisputed 
"home industries" was not that of high development in family 
life, but rather of the mixed group of women slaves and male 
captives, when marriage in our sense was utterly unknown. The 
attempt to "revive home industries" is not difficult, since our 
modern family still maintains that primitive labor status; but 
it is reactionary, and tends to no real improvement. 

"Co-operative housekeeping," as a term, needs brief but clear 
discussion. The movement to which the phrase is applied is a 
natural one, inevitable and advantageous. It consists in the 
orderly development of domestic industries into social ones; in 
the gradual substitution of the shirt you buy for the shirt your 
wife makes, of the bread of the public baker for the bread of 
the private cook, of the wine of known manufacture and vintage 
for the wine made for you by your affectionate great-aunt. All 
industry was once domestic. All industry is becoming social. 
That is the line of industrial evolution. Now what is "co- 
operative housekeeping"? It is an attempt to continue domestic 
industry without its natural base. The family was for long the 
only economic unit. The family is still, though, greatly reduced 
and wastefully inefficient, an economic unit. A group of 
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families is not a unit at all. It has no structure, no function, no 
existence. Individuals may combine, do combine, should com- 
bine, must combine, to form social groups. Families are essen- 
tially uncombinable. 

Vintner, brewer, baker, spinner, weaver, dyer, tallow-chan- 
dler, soapmaker, and all their congeners were socially evolved 
from the practicers of inchoate domestic industries. Soon the 
cook and the cleaner will take place with these, as the launderer 
already has to a great degree. At no step of the process is there 
the faintest hint of "co-operative housekeeping." Forty families 
may patronize and maintain one bakeshop. They do not "co- 
operate" to do this; they separately patronize it. The same forty 
families might patronize and maintain one cookshop, and never 
know one another's names. 

If the forty families endeavored to "co-operate" and start 
that bakeshop, or that cookshop, they would meet the same diffi- 
culty, the same failure, that always faces illegitimate and un- 
natural processes. 

The material forms of home life, the character of its structure 
and functions depend upon the relation of the members of the 
family. In analyzing home conditions therefore we will classify 
them thus : 

A. Ownership of women. — It is to this condition that we 
may clearly trace the isolation of the home, the varying degree 
of segregation of the woman or women therein. The home is 
inaugurated immediately upon marriage, its nature and situation 
depending upon the man, and in it the man secludes his wife. 
In this regard our home is a lineal descendant of the harem. 
It is but a short time since the proverb told us "the woman, the 
cat, and the chimney should never leave the house;" and again, 
"A woman should leave the house but three times — when she is 
married, when she is christened, when she is buried." In cur- 
rent comment upon modern home conditions we still find deep 
displeasure that the woman is so much away from home. The 
continued presence of the woman in the home is held to be an 
essential condition. Following this comes — 

B. Woman-service. — The house is a place where the man 
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has his meals cooked and served by the woman ; his general clean- 
ing and mending done by her ; she is his servant. This condition 
accompanies marriage, be it observed, and precedes maternity. 
It has no relation whatever to motherhood. If there are no chil- 
dren the woman remains the house-servant of the man. If 
she has many, their care must not prevent the service of his meals. 
In America today, in one family out of sixteen, the man is 
able to hire other women to wait upon him; but his wife is merely 
raised to the position of a sort of "section-boss;" she still man- 
ages the service of the house for him. This woman-service has 
no relation to the family in any vital sense; it is a relic of the 
period of woman-slavery in the patriarchal time; it exhibits not 
the evolution of a true monogamy, but merely the ancient indus- 
trial polygamous group shorn down to one lingering female 
slave. Under this head of wife-service, we must place all the 
confused activities of the modern home. Reduced and simplified 
as these are, they still involve several undeveloped trades and 
their enforced practice by nearly all women keeps down the 
normal social tendency to specialization. While all men, speak- 
ing generally, have specialized in some form of social activities, 
have become masons, smiths, farmers, sailors, carpenters, doctors, 
merchants, and the like; all women, speaking generally, have 
remained at the low industrial level of domestic servants. The 
limitation is clear and sharp, and is held to be an essential, if 
not the essential, condition of home life; the woman, being mar- 
ried, must work in the home for the man. We are so absolutely 
accustomed to this relation, that a statement of it produces no 
more result than if one solemnly announces that fire is hot and 
ice cold. 

To visualize it let us reverse the position. Let us suppose that 
the conditions of home life required every man upon marriage 
to become his wife's butler, footman, coachman, cook; every 
man, all men, necessarily following the profession of domestic 
servants. This is an abhorrent, an incredible idea. So is the 
other. That an entire sex should be the domestic servants of 
the other sex is abhorrent and incredible. 

Under this same head we may place all the prominent but 
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little understood evils of the "servant question." The position 
is simple. The home must be served by women. If the wife is 
unable to perform the service other women must be engaged. 
These must not be married women, for no married man wishes 
his private servant to serve another man. When the coachman 
marries the cook, he prefers to segregate her in the rooms over 
the stables, to cook for him alone. Therefore our women 
servants form an endless procession of apprentices, untrained 
young persons learning of the housewife mainly her personal 
preferences and limitations. Therefore is the grade of household 
services necessarily and permanently low; and household service 
means most of the world's feeding, cleaning, and the care of 
children. The third essential home condition is : 

C. The economic dependence of women. — This is the 
natural corollary of the other two. If a man keeps a servant he 
must feed him, or her. The economic dependence of the woman 
follows upon her servitude. The family with the male head has 
assumed that the male shall serve society and the female shall 
serve him. This opens up an immense field of consequences, 
reacting most violently upon the family, among which we will 
select here two most typical and conspicuous. Suppose that the 
man's social service is of small value as we measure and reward 
our laborers. His return is small. His wages we will roughly 
estimate at $600 a year, a sum the purchasing power of which 
is variable. In our present conditions $600 is little enough for 
one person. For two it allows but $300 each. For six, if they 
have four children, it is $100 a year apiece — less than $2.00 a 
week for each, to pay for food, clothes, shelter, everything. This 
visibly spells poverty. While one man's production is worth to 
society but so much, and while that one man's production is 
forced to meet the consumption of six; so long, even without 
any other cause, the resultant is general poverty — a persistent 
condition in the majority of homes. To segregate half the pro- 
ductive energy of the world and use it in private service of the 
crudest sort is economic waste. To force the low-grade man 
to maintain an entire family is to force a constant large supply of 
low-grade men. 
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The second of these consequences is the unnatural phenome- 
non of the idle woman. The man, whose sex-relation spurs him 
to industry, and whose exceptional powers meet special reward, 
then proceeds to shower gifts and pleasures upon the woman he 
loves. That man shall be "a good provider" is frankly held to 
be his end of the family duty, a most essential condition of home 
life. This result, as we so frequently and sadly see, is the devel- 
opment of a kind of woman who performs no industrial service, 
produces nothing, and consumes everything; and a kind of man 
who subordinates every social and moral claim to this widely 
accredited "first duty;" to provide, without limit, for his wife 
and children. 

These two home conditions: the enormous tax upon the 
father, if he is poor, together with the heavy toil of the mother, 
and the opposite one of the rich man maintaining a beautiful 
parasite, have visible and serious results upon the family. 

The supposedly essential basic relations, the ownership of 
woman, the servitude of woman, and the economic dependence of 
woman, with their resultants, give rise to the visible material 
conditions with which we are familiar. The predominant con- 
cerns of the kitchen and dining-room, involving the entire service 
of the working housewife, rigidly measure the limitations of 
such families; while the added freedom of the woman whose 
housework is done vicariously seldom tends to a nobler life. 
Our insanitary households, our false and shallow taste, our low 
standard of knowledge in food values and nutrition, the various 
prosaic limitations within which we are born and reared are in 
the main traceable to the arrested development of the woman, 
owing to the above major conditions of home life. 

Let us now show the reaction of the conditions above stated 
upon the family in modern society, in the order given, as they 
affect (a) marriage, (6) maternity, (c) child-culture, (d) the 
individual and society. 

We are much concerned in the smooth and rapid development 
of a higher type of marriage, yet fail to see that our home condi- 
tions militate against such development. The effect of the modern 
home, even with its present degree of segregation of women, with 
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its inadequate, confused, laborious industrial processes, and with 
its overwhelming expenses, is to postpone and often prevent mar- 
riage, to degrade marriage when accomplished through the 
servile and dependent position of the wife, and also to precipitate 
unwise and premature marriage on the part of young women 
because of their bitter dissatisfaction with the conditions of their 
previous home. This last gives an advantage in reproduction 
to the poorer types. The wiser woman, preferring the ills she 
has to those she foresees only too clearly, hesitates long, delays, 
often refuses altogether; not from an aversion to marriage, or 
to motherhood, but from a steadily growing objection to the 
position of a servant. 

The man, seeing about him the fretful inefficiency of so many 
misplaced women, hearing ad nauseam the reiterant uniform 
complaints on "the servant question," knowing the weight of the 
increasing burden for which the man must "pay, pay, pay," waits 
longer and longer before he can "afford to marry;" with a 
resultant increase in immorality. 

This paradoxical position must be faced fully and squarely. 
The industrial conditions of the modern home are such as to 
delay and often prevent marriage. Since "the home" is supposed 
to arise only from marriage, it looks as though the situation 
were frankly suicidal. So far, not seeing these things, we have 
merely followed our world-old habit of blaming the woman. 
She used to be content with these conditions we say — she ought 
to be now — back to nature! The woman refuses to go back, 
the home refuses to go forward, and marriage waits. The 
initial condition of ownership, even without service, reacts un- 
favorably upon the kind of marriage most desired. A woman 
slave is not a wife. The more absolutely the woman is her own 
mistress, in accepting her husband and in her life with him, the 
higher is the grade of love and companionship open to them. 
Again the economic dependence of the woman militates against 
a true marriage, in that the element of economic profit degrades 
and commercializes love and so injures the family. It may be 
said that the family with the male head cannot exist in a pure 
form without its original concomitants of absolute personal 
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ownership and exploitation of woman. When the ownership is 
no longer that of true slavery but enters the contract stage, when 
marriage becomes an economic relation, then indeed is it de- 
graded. Polygyny is a low form of marriage; but, as modern 
polygynists have held, it at least tends to preclude prostitution. 
The higher marriage toward which we are tending requires a 
full-grown woman, no one's property or servant, self-supporting 
and proudly independent. Such marriage will find expression 
in a very different home. 

Next comes the reaction upon motherhood, the most vital 
fact in the whole institution. Our home conditions affect mother- 
hood injuriously in many ways. The ownership of the woman 
by the man has developed a false code of morals and manners, 
under which girls are not reared in understanding of the privi- 
leges, rights, and pre-eminent duties of motherhood. We make 
the duty to the man first, the duty to the child second — an arti- 
ficial and mischievous relation. There is no more important 
personal function than motherhood, and every item of arrange- 
ment in the family, in the home, should subtend its overmastering 
interests. 

Ownership of women first interferes with the power of selec- 
tion so essential to right motherhood, and, second, enforces 
motherhood undesired — a grave physiological evil. The ensuant 
condition of female servitude is an injury in demanding labor 
incompatible with right maternity, and in lowering the average 
of heredity through the arrest of social development in the 
mother. It is not good for the race that the majority of its 
female parents should be unskilled laborers, plus a few unskilled 
idlers. 

In poverty the overworked woman dreads maternity, and 
avoids it if she can. If she cannot, her unwelcome and too 
frequent children are not what is needed to build up our people. 
In wealth, the woman becomes a perpetual child, greedy and 
irresponsible, dreads maternity, and avoids it if she can. Her 
children are few and often frail. Neither the conditions of the 
poor home nor of the rich tend to a joyous and competent 
maternity. 
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In this one respect the home, under present conditions, is 
proven an unfit vehicle for the family. In itself it tends to reduce 
the birth-rate, or to lower the quality of the most numerous 
children; and all of them inherit the limitations of a servile or 
an irresponsible motherhood. 

As regards child-culture, our home conditions present a 
further marked unfitness. Not one home in a thousand even 
attempts to make provision for child-culture. If the home has 
but one room that room is a kitchen; but few indeed are the 
families who can "afford a nursery." Child-care is wholly sub- 
ordinate to kitchen service; the home is a complicated, incon- 
sistent group of industries, in which the child must wait for 
spare moments of attention; which attention when given is that 
of a tired cook, or a worried housekeeper. No clearer comment 
can be made on the inadequacy of home conditions to serve 
their natural ends than in this major instance; they do not pro- 
mote, but on the contrary they prohibit the development of higher 
standards of child-culture. 

As to mere maintenance of life, our children die most numer- 
ously during the years of infancy, when they are most wholly at 
home. As to reproduction, we have shown the effect on that; 
and as to improvement, it is a general admission that the im- 
provement of the human stock does not keep pace with material 
progress. We need here a wise revision of domestic conditions 
in the interests of the child. At present any man who has a 
home to let, be it room, apartment, or house, prefers his tenants 
to be without children. The home, the birthplace, the rearing- 
place, is not built, fitted, nor managed for the benefit of children. 

What is its further effect on the individual, and through him 
on society? Do the common home conditions of our time pro- 
mote health, insure peace and comfort, tend to that higher 
development of the individual so essential to social progress? 

Here we find another large ground for criticism. Modern 
society calls for individuals broad-minded, public-spirited, demo- 
cratic, courageous, just, intelligent, educated, and specialized for 
social service. The family with the male head and its accom- 
panying conditions of woman-ownership, service, and depend- 
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ence tends to maintain in our growing democracy the grade of 
development, the habits of mind, the childish limitations of its 
remote past. In it is a masculine dominance which finds ex- 
pression in our political androcracy. In it is a degraded woman- 
hood which not only limits individual development in the mother, 
but checks it in the father through heredity and association, and 
acts powerfully to keep back the progress of the child. Because 
of the low grade of domestic industry, the food habits of 
humanity have remained so long what they are, tending to self- 
indulgence and excess, to extravagance, to many forms of 
disease. 

Mere confinement to a house is in itself unwholesome, and 
when that house is a cookshop and laundry, it is further dis- 
advantageous. 

The man, bound in honor (in his androcentric code of honor) 
to provide at all costs for his dependent family, has saddled him- 
self with the task of making the product of one meet the con- 
sumption of many; and in making the woman a non-productive 
consumer, he has maintained in half the world the attitude of 
the child — the willingness to take, with no thought of giving 
an equivalent. 

The social processes, left wholly to the male, are necessarily 
belligerent and competitive; and in the resultant turmoil, each 
man must needs strive to maintain his little island of personal 
comfort rather than to do his best work for the world. 

Home conditions which tend to results like these require 
most serious consideration. They react upon the family in 
general as tending to restrict its natural evolution toward higher 
forms. They react upon it specifically as we have seen, precipi- 
tating injudicious marriage, postponing marriage, degrading 
marriage; similarly do they affect motherhood, enforcing it 
where the woman is not free to choose, and where she is free to 
choose tending to postpone and prevent it because of its diffi- 
culties. The mechanical and industrial conditions of our homes, 
with their reaction upon character, lie at the base of that artificial 
restriction of motherhood so widely lamented. 

Again they react upon child-culture, in age-long suppression 
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of that greatest of sciences, in confining the care of little chil- 
dren to the ignorance of incompetent mothers and less competent 
servants. While the home enforces the condition of female 
servitude our children must continue to be born of and reared 
by servants. 

Finally, these same conditions, these limitations in structure 
and function, this arrested womanhood and low-grade child- 
culture do not tend to develop the best individuals nor to promote 
social progress. Such as we are we are largely made by our 
homes, and surely we do not wish to remain such as we are. Our 
average health, longevity, efficiency, standard of comfort, happi- 
ness, and pleasure do not show the most wholesome influences. 

The work of the constructive sociologist in this field is to 
establish what lines of change and development in our homes, 
what broad and hopeful new conditions, will act in harmony 
with social processes, will tend to a better marriage, a higher 
grade of motherhood, a freer and nobler environment for the 
individual. We need homes in which mother and father will be 
equally free and equally bound, both resting together in its 
shelter and privacy, both working together for its interests. 

This requires structural and functional changes that shall 
eliminate the last of our domestic industries and leave a home 
that is no one's workshop. 

The woman, no longer any man's property, nor any man's 
servant, must needs develop social usefulness, becoming more 
efficient, intelligent, experienced. Such women will bring to 
bear upon their proper problems, maternity and child-culture, a 
larger wisdom and a wider power than they now possess. 

The home, planned, built, and maintained by men and women 
of this sort, would react upon its constituent family in wholly 
advantageous ways. 



